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0,1 Kayah, Karen, Karenni 

0.1.1 General Remarks 

The language described in this study is an Eastern dialect 
of Kayah Li. Kayah in turn is a Central Karen language, and 
Karen is a major subdivision of the Tibeto-Burman branch of 
Sino-Tibetan. Kayah Li is thus very closely related to languages 
like Bwe and Ere; less closely to other Karen languages like 
Sgaw, Pho and Pa-0 (Taungthu); more distantly to hundreds of 
languages including Burmese, Tibetan, Lahu, Yi, Lushai, etc.; 
and most remotely to Chinese. 

Karen is a well-defined subgroup of Tibeto-Burman, with 
no questionable members. It covers a relatively continuous block 
of territory extending to either side of the Thailand-Burma bor- 
der, plus outlying scattered groups of Sgaw in the Irrawady delta. 
Sgaw is the largest Karen language in number of speakers, with 
Pho probably second largest. Population figures can only be 
approximate; one guess for total speakers of Karen languages is 
between 3 to 4.5 million, with perhaps 300,000 in Thailand. 
Speakers of Karen languages certainly make up the largest (non- 
urban) minority ethnicity in both Burma and Thailand. Kayah Li 
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has perhaps 100,000 speakers, all in Burma except for some 1500 
in Mae Hong Son province of Thailand. 

Karen is distinctive among Tibeto-Burman groups in its 
SVO syntactic typology, which gives it affinities with the neigh- 
boring Mon-Khmer and Tai languages. These affinities are surely 
areal in nature, and only to be expected of the southernmost 
Tibeto-Burman group (also nearly the easternmost: only Loloish 
extends further in that direction). This SVO typology is perhaps 
one reason that Benedict (1972) separates Karen from Tibeto- 
Burman, establishing the two as coordinate branches of a larger 
Tibeto-Karen group. Benedict also cites a few cognates that 
Karen shares with Chinese but not with Tibeto-Burman, but in 
my view neither these cognates nor the typological divergence is 
sufficient evidence for such a separation. 

'Central Karen' is essentially a geographic term, which 
may nevertheless turn out to be a valid unit of linguistic sub- 
grouping as well. It refers to the Karen languages (with the 
exception of Paku, which is either a dialect of Sgaw or closely 
related to it) spoken in and immediately adjacent to the area now 
known as Kayah State, formerly Karenni (more fully, The 
Karenni States'; cf. 'Shan States', now Shan State). These 
include, besides Kayah, languages that have been referred to as 
Padaung, Bre, Yintale, Palaychi, Mopwa, and many more. Actu- 
ally the foregoing is more accurately interpreted as a list of des- 
ignations than of valid, commensurate ethnic or linguistic group- 
ings. The situation in the Central Karen area is complex in the 
extreme: the ethnolinguistic groupings are in themselves com- 
plex, with extensive 'dialect chain' phenomena, and this is com- 
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plicated by the nomenclature, which mixes self-designations and 
exonyms (Matisoff 1986) with abandon. Many of the latter are 
deictic in nature, with meanings like 'people upstream' or 'west- 
erner', and so naturally change their referents as their users 
progress upstream, westwards, etc. Residents of the area also are 
given to statements like 'Manaw is really a kind of Kay ah' or 
'Yintale is 65% Bre'. The reader is directed to Lehman 1979 for 
some additional discussion of these matters. 
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0.1.2 Names 

The Eastern dialects of Kayah might more accurately 
have been called 'Kayeh', since one of the isoglosses separating 
the Eastern and Western dialect groups is the correspondence 
East /E/ = West /ia/. The word for 'person, human', also part of 
the self-designation of the ethnic group, is thus /koja? in the 
Western group and /ksJE? in the Eastern. I have decided to retain 
'Kayah', since it has already some currency in Burma, most 
saliently, perhaps, in the name of Kayah State; and in the West- 
em anthropological and linguistic literature, especially via the 
writing of F. K. Lehman. From the linguistic and ethnographic 
point of view, 'Kayah' is as valid and unitary as most other eth- 
nic groupings; also the people themselves recognize their overall 
identity. For these reasons it is preferable to use a single term for 
all subgroups and dialects. 

I do, however, in most places use the fuller form Kayah 
Li. Native speakers refer to their language as k^je li go, with 
ksje 'person, Kayah', li 'red' and go 'speech'; and to themselves 
as koje li phu, where phu is a suffix indicating 'member of a 
class, instance of a category' (cf. klA 'army', klA phu 'soldier'; 
details in section 3.3.3.1). Eastern speakers do often abbreviate 
the language name to ksje in the expression ?ibe ksje 'speak 
Kayah', but ksjg li is the full form to which go or phii is added. 
Using the name Kayah Li in English is also preferred by some 
speakers of my acquaintance for political reasons. See Lehman 
1967a for some of the political background to the use of the 
names Karen, Karenni and Kayah. 
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